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gas process was made possible by the era through which the petro-
leum supply was passing, with production crowding demand and
yielding a cheap and abundant supply of gas oil to the gas manu-
facturer.
In the meantime a gradual but almost complete revolution in the
utilization of gas has been taking place, accompanied of late years by
profound economic changes in the petroleum supply, but the processes
of manufacturing gas remain to-day practically unchanged. For
the first sixty or seventy years following its introduction in this
country, city-gas was almost solely used for lighting houses and
streets by means of open flames depending for their luminosity
upon certain hydrocarbons derived from volatile bituminous coals
or gas oils, which emitted considerable light when the gas was burned
without sufficient air to maintain complete combustion.. In contrast
to this practice, city-gas is now used almost exclusively for its heating
effect gained from the so-called Bunsen, or non-luminous flame. This
type of flame is designedly non-luminous, sufficient air being mixed
with the gas before it reaches the zone of ignition to lead to complete
combustion, leaving no unburned particles to become incandescent.
This mode of combustion gives higher efficiency and flame intensity
than the open-flame method which enjoyed its luminosity at the
expense of these qualities. The luminous flame is now practically
obsolete, and the Bunsen flame is employed in almost all gas-burning
apparatus, such as ranges, stoves, water-heaters, and mantle lights.
The development of the incandescent mantle emancipated even
gas-lighting from its dependence upon potentially luminous con-
stituents in the gas.
In spite of this revolution in the utilization of gas, many munici-
palities still require the gas companies to continue to introduce into
the gas these hydrocarbons, as if the product were going to be used
in the old-fashioned open-flame burners; and in 1920 these same
municipalities even granted substantial increases in rates in order
that the gas companies might afford to buy the costly hydrocarbons
requisite to cater to a need long since non-existent. Such was the
situation in New York City, the largest gas-consuming center in the
country.
The change in the method of utilizing city-gas has resulted in a
tendency on the part of the regulating authorities to impose upon the
gas manufacturers heating-value standards in addition to the existing
candle-power requirements. In many localities, however, the public
utility commissions have discarded the candle-power requirements,
though still maintaining heating-value standards substantially the
same as those characteristic of gas meeting the discarded candle-